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Introduction 


* 
“Travel is never an innocent ack” 


I have led an incredibly fortunate life. If I were to 
“die before I wake,” I would regret not having more 
time—but I already have had and continue to have a rich 
life. Among my riches: | 

I have traveled. “Be careful what you dream you 
may wind up there.” As of today (June of 1998): In India 
one month or more seventeen times in twenty-five years, 
numerous trips to Egypt, Kenya, Italy, West Africa (once 
for ten months) and one visit to South Africa. Twelve 
excursions to Baja Mexico with seven of those trips 
primarily involving camping on remote beaches. The 
month of August in New York City nearly all summers 
since 1984. I have crossed the United States by car or 
truck on four camping expeditions. I have visited all but 
four of the forty-eight continguous states. I have traveled 
to Timbuctu, the foothills of the Himalayas, and Kruger 
National Park in South Africa. So far, I have stood on 
the equator, the prime meridian, and the tropic of cancer. 


I have twice slept on Mt. Sinai. I have hiked hundreds of 
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miles along the Appalachian Trail. I have put my foot 
into the Nile, the Arno, the Potomac, the Thames, the 
Tiber, the Hudson, the Jordan, the Volta, the Mississippi 
and Missouri, the Niger, the Colorado, and the Ganges. 
My first overseas trip was in 1959 as an exchange student 
to Italy between the junior and senior years of high school. 
This year so far I have been to India in January and hiked 
73 miles of the Appalachian Trail in North Carolina. 


I have had great traveling companions, some of 
whom have enriched my travels for decades: 

David Bunn, Ellen Birrell, Paul Dewey, Jason Rich, 
Libby Flowerree, Edna Ann Loftus, Bill Loftus, Tom 
Cocke, Dave Saunier, Dave Snyder, Kris Deal, Jen Jo Dale, 
Dan Paracka, Gwen Kennedy, Tom Wilson, Drew Hayes, 
Jon Holloway, Mackay Asbury, Paul Baldasare, Lee 
Huber, Chip Carmical, Maggie Johnson, Karen Faunt, 
Jeff Bosworth, Abe Walston, Jesica Rath, Steve Berens, 
and Elizabeth Bryant to name but a few. 

Also Lucy, the family dog of good friends, a “pea 
brain in syrup,” a gloriously loving, faithful, trusting, 
loyal pack member and a joy to “be with.” And of course, 
Esmerelda, a plastic, life size, lawn ornament duck 
orphaned at my door through a series of friendly pranks. 
She regularly and with no complaints travels with me in 
my truck across America and into Baja. 

I have been privileged to be the student of great 
teachers. My most important mentor was Dr. “G” at 
Davidson College who among other things demanded 
that I learn to write well so as he put it: “in the great 
moments of your life when you wish to communicate 


with another human and thus complete your humanity, 
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you will be able to go beyond ‘duh, it’s a really great, 
eee? 

I belong to an extraordinary family that lovingly 
supports, nourishes, and celebrates its members; takes 
pleasure in good conversation, cooking, and eating; 
nurtures curiosity, creativity, doing, and caring; believes 
in excellence, and knows how to laugh at itself and with 
others. 

During my travels I have written in journals, 
sometimes faithfully and deliberately, sometimes 
sporadically and indifferently. Recently collected together 
they number about forty books in a variety of sizes and 
shapes and fill nearly two shelves of the bookcase next 
to my desk at home. I began journals in earnest in 1959 
and keep them to this day. Most were purchased while 
traveling, many are hand made, some were gifts. 

These journals are my idea sketch books, my 
resource books, and my exercise books. Entries are made 
with no sense of an intended audience. At first they were 
merely mechanical recordings meant only to assist 
memory. Now while I continue to record, I also practice 
writing, I play with words, I pursue ideas, I attempt 


descriptions, and I seek to capture with clarity complex 
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insights. I make assertions as wild as I wish with no need 
for justification. I speak honestly (as honestly as we ever 
can to ourselves) without fear of consequences beyond 
potential damage to my own psyche. I follow ideas 
sometimes beyond their logical conclusions. I note my 
follies, desires, dreams, despairs, and hopes. These journals 
are private dialogues between my present, past, and future 
selves. 

Sometimes, I have read from these journals, usually 
in private, to my most comfortable friends. On occasion 
I have read selections to my students as part of a class. A 
few years ago my colleague Ron Bayes, Distinguished 
Professor of Creative Writing, invited me to read from 
my journals at a Writers’ Forum on our campus. Recently 
Dan Auman, Editor of the St. Andrews Press, requested 
that I convert some journal entries into a book. To both 
of them I am grateful for the challenges they presented 
and the encouragement they provided. 

What follows are gleanings from my journals that I 
am willing to share. While I have attempted to preserve 
the raw, fragmentary, and sometimes urgent nature of 
journal entries, I have not copied them word for word. I 


have attempted to clean them up in grammar and syntax. 


See me 


I have also edited and rewritten them, some substantially. 
The date and place listed at the bottom of each selection 
is its source. I have sought to be true to the source, but 
not obsessively so. I have organized the entries around 
topics which seemed helpful to me. However, they may 
be read (or reread) in any order. Where I felt it appropriate 
I added in italics some information and commentary I 
believed a reader might find useful. In my entries and 
commentaries I use the now anachronistic phrase “third 
world.” I find none of the alternatives offered today more 
helpfully accurate or less problematic. However, to show 
my ill ease at its use I will write “third world” in lower 
case and include the phrase in quotes. 

Several persons read earlier drafts. I appreciate their 
kind assistance. Ellen Birrell, a friend in deed, provided 
critical and candid insights which caused me to substantially 
rework my manuscript. Dan Auman as editor has suffered 
gracefully my numerous and seemingly continuous revisions 
and provided helpful professional guidance. 

I offer these notes as they travel from my journals 
through this book to you as potential seeds for your 
germination, as possible irritants for your response, and 


hopefully as attractive puzzles for your amusement and/or 
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growth. I seek an occasional “aha” of recognition. My wish 
is that your reading will encourage or further sustain your 
travel, especially beyond the boundaries of your home place. 
I hope I will have stimulated you to look and record more 


carefully and with an enhanced and more joyful sense. 


ah BS 


Departures and Beginnings 


During the spring of my junior year, I was selected 
as my high school’s exchange student for a summer 
program sponsored by the AFS. In July and August of 
1959 I lived with an Italian family in Gorizia, a medium 
sized town on the border with then Yugoslavia. This was 
the first time I had traveled without my family and my 
first time outside the United States. Below is my first entry 
from my first journal (a small, 2” x 3”, faintly lined, 
memorandum book). It represents the kind of 
rudimentary entry which I, as a teacher decades later in 
introduction to college courses and in college writing 


courses, would find exasperatingly insufficient. 


Traveled 565 miles stopping at Holiday Inn, 
Richmond, Virginia. Left at 6:30 a.m. stopped 6:15 p.m. 
Before Petersburg, Virginia hit heavy rain and hail 


otherwise clear weather all the way. 


June 13,1959 
Richmond, VA 
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Nearly forty years later I ask that seventeen year 
old: “yes, Neal, but what were your thoughts as you set 
out on this great adventure? What were your hopes, 
expectations, and fears?” Memory supplies no answers. 

The entire first journal never deviates from this bare 
pattern of outlining what was done. In the whole journal 
the seventeen year old I was made few if any notes which 
offer direct clues as to how these dryly recorded experiences 
were understood. Entries tantalize, but seem now 


frustratingly incomplete and detached. Take for example: 


Mailed four letters to America. In the morning went 
to the store [the family I lived with ran a general food 
and beverage store] to see a woman who spoke English 
very well. She was selling Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. After 
lunch had a nap and then went for a walk around the 
town. Went down to the river [the Isonzo where we often 
bathed in its frigid waters] and then to a park near the 
store where I waited for Claudio [the second son in the 
family, a year younger than I] to finish his book work. 


Went home, ate dinner, and as usual went on a walk. 


July 22, 1959 


Gorizia, Italy 


Neal, were you not a bit curious as to what that 
woman was doing there selling Kellogg’s Corn Flakes?! 
What did you see on your walks? What did you talk about 
with your Italian friends? What were your thoughts about 
what you saw and did? 

I do know that contrary to the evidence of such 
entries I was transformed by my first encounter with 
European culture. Seeds from this trip occasionally even 
now bring forth a flower. 

One experience early in the trip continues to 


resonate in me. A person in Gorizia my age whom I had 


earlier met took me to a monumentally conceived marble 


tomb outside the town where 60,000 Italian soldiers from 
a single, World War I battle were buried. My journal 


meagerly notes: 


It was about an hour walk both ways... Boy, was 


I tired. 
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While my journal fails me my memory does not. Years 
later merely reading this single notation precipitates in me 
a cascade of reinforcing images. I recall that down the river 
was another massive tomb where an additional 100,000 
soldiers were buried from that same battle. In the town of 
Gorizia I encountered few grandfathers. I remember my 
walking tours of many Civil War battlefields. I recall 
Gettysburg where on one hot July afternoon I crossed alone 
the awesomely great space Pickett’s men so futilely charged. 
During my first visit to the Vietnam Memorial while walking 
haltingly down and up the sloping path along the shiny 
wall inscribed with the names of my own generation’s dead 
soldiers I vividly pictured that stark tomb on the banks of 
the Isonzo. Whenever I hear overly eager cries for war or 
for killing all these memories now woven together restrain 
me and pull me to move in a different direction. 

I recently discovered however that in 1959 young Neal 
did recognize and acknowledge something I still see as 
crucial. As a nonrecovering pack rat I have stored in 
numerous boxes “souvenirs” of my life. Recently as part 
of a largely futile attempt to bring archival order to this 
detritus, I uncovered a paper bag stuffed with items from 


my Italian exchange trip which included drafts of essays I 
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wrote as part of my application. In the essay on family, I 
happily asserted: 

I am a member of a rather close family which 
includes not only my parents but also a younger sister 
and one untameable parakeet... Our family is very much 
interested in our nation and state and very few nights go 
by without our discussing some political event or problem. 
I am fortunate to belong to such a close family which 


always goes and does things together. 


Draft of AFS Avpvlication 
March, 1959 


My whole life of travel and looking begins here with 


this gloriously nurturing family. 


Waiting to board our plane at Newark Airport. I 
was born in this town. Here my journey began. I 
remember as a child, my parents brought me to this 
airport on several of our Saturday or Sunday afternoon 
trips. I would go out on the observation deck with them 


and watch planes land and take off. None of us had ever 
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flown, but we expected we would. I would imagine what 
it would be like to travel. 

They announce my flight for London; it is I believe 
my twentieth crossing of the Atlantic. My parents’ gifts 
to me are great: not only life itself and abundant love, 


but motion too with direction and a compass. 


July (no date), 1990 
Nevarz, Newar Airport 


Yesterday there was a full eclipse of the moon. I 
awoke my traveling companion late in the night so we 
could see together the moon within the umbra, the darkest 
of earth’s shadow. 

[A later addition] I learned upon my return that my 
mother living alone at the beach had set her alarm so she 
too could see the darkened moon. My sister at home in 
the mountains of North Carolina with her daughters had 
also brought them outside in order to observe the moon. 
I remember Mother telling me once that when she was a 
child her mother had come upstairs where she and her 


four sisters were sleeping and had gently woken them so 
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that they could all look out a window and experience a 
full eclipse of the moon. 


Generations of gifts passed on. 


Undated scrap of paper 
found folded in a journal, 
written apparently somewhere 
in the American West during 


Out of bed at 7:00 a.m.! Around me the world is 
coming alive: a call to prayer, an overfilled cistern 
splashing on the roof, a church bell peeling the hour, birds 
singing their claims to territories in the new light, touts 
expectantly soliciting riders in streets nearly empty of 
persons, the beginning of traffic soon enough to the 
critical mass which will necessitate horn blowing. The 
world comes alive and invites me to partake. I arise eagerly 
but without clear plan or preconception for the day. What 
joyful sounds will I make today as my contribution? What 


will I see and do? 


January 19, 1997 
Mysore, India 
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When we travel we become a source of speculation 


and potential income. 


I am in the courtyard of a major temple. I have 
drawn such a crowd while writing in this journal with 
my left hand that an enterprising peanut vendor has set 
up his mobile shop next to me. Although I should have 
gotten a commission when I bought his overpriced 


peanuts, I did not. 


January 19, 1986 


Madurai, India 


As you walk near major tourist sites, vendors often 
sitting in small stalls call out to get your attention or to 
point to their tourist specialty. They often sound like they 
are calling your name as if they know you. This chorus 
can accompany you over long distances. It is especially 
noticeable near the entrance of your hotel. I try always 


to remain polite in my response, maybe even cheerful. 
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Any one who has traveled in “third world” countries 
will recognize this dialogue. 

My name is Yes, yours No Thank You. You call my 
name; I speak yours. We barely make eye contact. My 
name is Yes, yours No Thank You. You speak my name 
expectantly, I repeat yours indifferently. To you I am 
income, to me you are a light irritation on a pleasant 


walk. You want more of me; I desire less of you. 


January 2, 1988 
Nairobi, Kenya 


Once in India, a student of mine noticed that the 
vendors in the area around the Taj Mahal where our hotel 
was located inevitably called out “toilet paper” when I 
passed. I was thus given the nickname Toilet Paper. Soon 
many persons on the tour received nicknames according 
to the calls of the touts or the children who often followed 
us. We became: One Pen, Change Money, Native Coins, 
Postcard, Mineral Water, Want Guide, Good Price, 
Marble Box, etc. 
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“Hallo, One Pen?” the children called, but I did 
not reply for my name is Toilet Paper and my walking 
companion Mineral Water. No Thank You who has a 
shop next to our hotel where we regularly exchange 


greetings and names knows that! 


January 8, 1997 
Agra, India 


Perception is shaped by the culture box we inhabit. 
In India as in many other countries shorts are the clothes 
of childhood. When one becomes a man, one puts on 
pants and abandons shorts. In response to external 
criticism a Minister in the Indian government responded: 
“We are not boys in short pants.” In south India men 
wear a single length of cloth which they wrap around 


their waists. Men in India as an expression of friendship 


hold hands. 


Two men holding hands and wearing “skirts” laugh 


at my friend as he walks by in shorts. 


January 1986 
Mahabalivuram, India 
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“Tourists are persons obsessed with cleanliness,” a 
friend once asserted after overhearing some Europeans 
pass us on the streets of Delhi. Have you noticed how 
frequently reports in newspapers sent back by tourists in 
“third world” countries contain a reference to dirt and 
dirty? Or how persons describing their travels when back 
home almost inevitably mention the filth of “third world” 
countries? How their tone is often contemptuous and 
angry? We from societies who through our own “dirt” 
have punched a hole in the ozone layer over Antarctica, 
contaminated the flesh of the Polar Bear in the Arctic, 
and created a near permanent haze over the Smokies 
National Park, see others as more unclean than ourselves! 
Indians who are among the most personally clean humans 
on earth have sometimes asked me why many of the 


western backpackers are so dirty. 


On a side street near the Howrah Railroad Terminal 
strewn with ancient and recent garbage, a holy man with 
a British accent to his halting English in the middle of a 
conversation with me takes hold of my hands, points to 
the dirt under my nails, and in a stern, parental voice 


admonishes me: “you are a teacher, and I do not want to 


im YQ me 


tell you what to do, but you should cut and clean your 


fingernails; it is unhygienic.” 
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Janvary 1976 
Calcutta, India 


What is cleanliness? We use repeatedly the same 
fork, knife, plate after “washing” it. Is it not more sanitary 
to eat with your own hands off leaves; hands you have 
washed yourself? Hands you know where they have been? 
And the reduction of expense and waste? Which is better: 
to squat over a hole and clean-up afterwards with water 
or to sit on a seat others have used then clean-up with 
paper? We consider ourselves sanitary and others dirty. 
Others see us as dirty and defiling. What about the indoor 
toilet; excrement within the house itself? I can imagine 
the revulsion of others when we employ a handkerchief 
to blow our nose and then stuff it back into a pocket on 


our person. 


Janvary 4, 1972 
Bombay, India 
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You know you are in the “third world” when you 
put on your shoes to enter the toilet and take off your 


shoes to enter a home or a holy place. 


Tourists just beginning to travel in India often 
comment on the “chaos” in the streets. Eventually 


travelers experience something different. 


In the end of the trip meeting with each student one 
of them commented on how he now noticed that there 
were rules for use of the streets. Oh, they are not the 
traffic rules listed in a government pamphlet we had found 
which sought to impose Western ideas of order. But there 
are clear rules understood and followed by most 
concerning horn use, rights of way, lane use, etc. The 
road exists not‘merely for travel, but for grain threshing, 
for parking when unloading, for repair work when broken 
down, for pedestrians and all forms of vehicles, for 
herding animals, for displaying wares. Empty lanes are 


open to all regardless of their direction. No one person 
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or group has the right to stake a claim for a single use. To 
us Westerners roads are only for moving along in the 
proper lane, and we get angry when they are used 


otherwise. 


February 2, 1986 
Aurangabad, India 


To travel well you must grow, stretch, and reach. 
Otherwise you will be a tourist, not a traveler, a survivor 


rather than a visitor or guest. 


January 27, 1998 
over the Atlantic, en route 
Amsterdam to New Yorx Gity 


Desert Travels 


Deserts appeal strongly to me. Perhaps this is so 
because I grew up and still find my home on the East 
Coast of the United States. Here sufficient rain produces 
an environment where plants blanket the earth and where 
the air itself is often moistly laden with the smells of 
decaying and living plants. In this home environment the 
seasons themselves match the life cycle of plants. 

From my first encounter with the great Saharan 
Desert in 1967 until recently, I only passed through 
deserts or stood on their edge. I was a spectator. Because 
of a friend’s glorious obsession with fishing especially in 
the amazing waters of the Sea of Cortez, I have been 
drawn along on expeditions which camped for weeks on 
isolated desert beaches in Baja, Mexico. 

While I enjoy eating fish, I have no desire to fish. 
So while the fisherfolk daily went out on the sea in search 
of their often incredible catches, I remained mainly a land 
crab. My days were spent pursuing camp chores, listening 
to fish tales, and exploring the desert. Thus part of the 


pattern of my summer migrations for four years included 


an encounter with a desert at a place where it joined the 
sea. 

Lest one get the wrong impression, this was not 
totally “primitive” camping. While we had no electricity 
or a source of fresh water and could only reach this place 
by boat, we did have substantial shelter with a propane 
refrigerator and stove. We also carried with us a wealth 
of supplies. Our larder even included some gourmet 
delights such as Nutella, Lemon Curd, and roasted red 
peppers. The freshly caught fish was expertly turned into 
platters of sashimi garnished with wasabi, pickled ginger, 
nori, and a variety of dipping sauces. Evening meals 
always included several bottles of usually chilled white 
wine. 

The record of my journeys in deserts begins with 


simple observations: 


Another day of weather without plot or seeming 
design. The wind shifts from sea to land and back. 
Temperature fluctuates up to the 90s and down to the 
low 80s. Damp wind filled with the smells of marine life 
and the sea alternates with dry heated wind and the smells 


of desert plants and soil. Two windows of our house 
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opening in a random fashion revealing two different 
worlds somehow unexpectedly neighbors to us. 

This place is the factory where clouds are made. In 
the course of a few hours one can see all the major forms 
of clouds and watch their development and expiration. 
Disorder is never overcome long enough for anyone to 
say: “this is the norm.” Wind, heat, and light play in 


combinations always different. What becomes familiar 


is the lack of pattern. At home weather comes in great 


themes often lasting days where even the unexpected can 
be explained through reference to a simple variable. Here 
weather seems compressed—too quick for understanding. 
A glorious chaos, both frightening and freeing. What is 


expected is the unexpected. 


We have been here six nights, and I have not seen 
the moon once. The sky has been dark—as dark as night 
ever gets. Away from all human illumination enough of 


the sun’s light still refracts through the atmosphere to 
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allow sight. One believes that the stars are lighting one’s 
way. The only evidence of the moon’s existence has been 
the steady magnification of the tide’s fluctuations. Each 
morning the tide is lower and lower and the walk to 
dishwashing further and further. How different from my 
prior month in New York City where the city’s own glow 
obliterates all but the most assertive stars and planets 
and only sometimes does the fuller moon attract a look 


as it stands out startlingly in the cityscape. 


Avgeust 8, 1994 
La Unica, Sea of Cortez, 
Baja, Mexico 


I have been away two weeks. No news from the 
world beyond, no knowledge about what has transpired, 
no idea if any good or evil worth noting has occurred. I 
am however not concerned or worried. Whatever has 
happened can-wait to be dealt with. My family will act 
responsibly in my absence. 

It is not necessary to always be in touch and 
therefore open to intrusions from without. Here one is at 


least momentarily in charge of one’s own agenda. The 


 — 


simple rhythms of this place pattern life. The only noise 
is of one’s own making or of nature. In this disconnection 
is respite from others and a special indulgence in one’s 
own self. Life becomes basic: eating, sleeping, conversing, 


doing, thinking . . . It is less easy to hide. 
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La Unica, Sea of Cortez, 
Baja, Mexico 


I walk out into the desert to name plants, the 
identification book in my hand. I soon abandon 
identification for mere looking and smelling. I crush 
numerous leaves searching for the sources of that mild, 
sweet desert smell I so enjoy. I pinch the bark of a small 
tree for its strong, friendly, pungent odor. I look for plants 
that can dye my tee shirt. Soon a small piece of dried 
wood catches my eye; I become a collector of woods. I 
stroll with no pattern among my familiar cactus 
guideposts. Looking, looking, feet and ideas meandering, 
lazily focusing attention with no plan or intent, merely 
delighting in musing, and collecting. 


On my return I come upon a rattlesnake sprawling 


ee 
across an open stretch of graveled ground. The rattlesnake 
is at least four feet long, fat in the middle, wearing a 
softly faded light tan skin with a pale, rusty orange tint 
that almost, but not fully, forms into a whitish diamond 
pattern. For about three inches just before the rattle is an 
an area of black and white splotches that almost resolves 
into stripes and reminds me of African animals. 

Eventually it moves forward. Its beauty, 
deliberateness, composure, and assuredness of place 
balance any sense of menace. Armed with prior 
experiences of their docileness and book knowledge of 
their nonaggressiveness, I stand and watch although at a 
distance beyond the range I roughly calculate it could 
quickly strike. At no time does it acknowledge my 
presence or movements either as a danger or a curiosity. 
To the rattlesnake I am insignificant. 

I watch a long time as it enters under a tree/bush 
between two grounded limbs. It advances methodically 
in stages, probing the air with its tongue and sometimes 
raising its head. I assume it is hunting. Eventually in a 
familiar and practiced movement it makes itself into an 
“S” and then with considerable grace coils upon itself 


into a flat and tight circle. I want to hear its rattle, but to 
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do so would mean disturbing or threatening it. Not 
wishing to bring that darker mood to this tranquil scene 
nor to add bad karma to my rattlesnake encounters, I 


eventually turn and walk away. 


July 20, 1996 
La Unica, Sea of Cortez 
Baia, Mexico 


Over the weeks of my encounters punctuated by 


yearly absences, I began to see a different desert: 


The Magnificient Frigate Bird, beautiful, soaring on 
heat currents, gliding on winds, usually with others. The 
male black, the female black with a white chest. Wing 
spread of seven to eight feet. They attract attention, bring 
awe, require envy. This is what birds do well which we 
humans have sought to imitate but do so poorly. They 
call to us as representatives of the healing beauty of nature 
which has the power to draw us towards renewal and 
speculation. 


But then in a moment they become terrors, diving 
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at smaller birds, tormenting them relentlessly to drop their 
hard gained catch. A Magnificient Frigate Bird, having 
evolved to live in the air, is unable to survive immersion 
in the sea which contains its food. It must snatch food 
from the work of others. To do this it becomes a frightful 
terror. 

So too the desert upon first entrance lulls one with 


its beauty. One does not think of the scorpions, the sting 


rays, the poisonous snakes, the spiny cacti that live here. 


Yes, this is a place of immense beauty, but also of potential 
pain. In a desert one can celebrate long relaxed periods 
of innocent connectedness and charmed belonging and 
then instantly confront moments where one is a stranger 


quite threatened, alien, and out of place. 


July 17,1995 


The Sea of Cortez here has been profoundly altered 
by human activity: predator sharks nearly eliminated for 
their fins, giant clams destroyed for their shells, and turtles 


so few in number they require legal protection. The sea 


is in a state of dynamic flux as major niches are opened 
and long worked out patterns of interactions are 
disrupted. But on the land in this area plant life has 
continued with little human disturbance. This is an Eden 
before the creation of humans. 

Plants grow here to their fullest reach and greatest 
maturity. Some have lived for centuries. One sees plants 
that have lived their genetic scripts down to the most 
detailed instructions. An individual plant has the 
opportunity through chance to locate in its ideal niche 
and there flourish to the most complete glory capable of 
its species. 

Thus the desert at first sight desolate, bleak, 
cheerless, lacking, is actually full of celebration, of joy, 
of life extended in its individuality to its fullest. Here one 
can see the potential hidden in every seed that mature 
plants package and send forth. The desert upon close 
inspection is resolute, cheerful, and full—full of both 


promise and promise fulfilled. 


July 10, 1995 
La Unica, Sea of Cortez, 


Baja, Mexico 
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This entry continues by posing questions: “I wonder 
what is the ideal habitat which would allow the fullest 
maturing of a human? What would a fully articulated 
human look like or be like? What is hidden in our 
fertilized egg?” What do you think: I believe that we are 
at our best communal animals. We are most freely human 
when we act creatively together towards commonly 
agreed upon and valued ends. At least that is my hunch 
based on my travel experiences. These are grand questions 
to pose on an empty day in the desert beside the sea (or 
on long walks with friends). 

I enjoy eating even by myself at home. But eating is 
at its best a communal act. Among my favorite times 
with my closest friends who live in Los Angeles and who 
take me to Baja are dinners which often last three or 
more hours from imagining what to eat through 
preparation, consumption, and the final cleaning up. I 
thought of these important times and others like them 


when I declared in my journal: 


I like the rituals involved in eating. I like when eating 


is approached as a ceremony, when the ritual is followed 
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unselfconsciously as a means of social interaction and 
not as an end—as a way to allow civil exchange and good 
conversation. I think sitting at at table facilitates good 
conversation as does good food ritually served. It raises 
the occasion, calls forth good prose, clever turns of a 
phrase, and substance. One can become ensnared in the 
act of eating, but the table can be a stage where having 
mastered the basic stage directions one can improvise. A 
good meal needs to be lingered over; its final act a play 
of conversation, a sharing of stories, a sampling of 
companionship, a celebration of communication, a sip 


of socialness. 


Shimla, India 
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Horizons 


Horizon Near 

[From La Unica] the distant islands to our east in 
the Sea of Cortez between us and the mainland can be 
seen on clear days as mounds and shapes on the line where 
the infinite whitish blues of sky meets the blue-green- 
black mysteries of the sea. This year the islands have been 
rarely glimpsed. Our horizon has been blurred and 
brought closer to us. The sky has become more opaque 
and pale by the moisture gathered into haze and clouds. 
Our depth of vision is smudged as if our lenses were dirty. 
This must surely affect our thinking, withdrawing us into 
introspection, rather than pulling us off center into 
speculation and fantasy. To look up is not to look out 


and beyond, but to only rest from looking in. 


Avgust 8,1994 
La Unica, Sea of Cortez 
Baja, Mexico 
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Horizon Far 

A land breeze has blown hot (94 degrees), dry, 
mostly lazily, sometimes vanishing. It has dried our 
clothes, books, bedding. The moisture over the sea has 
evaporated. The horizon once again has become a definite 
line between the different media of sky and sea. The eye’s 
glance finds no stopping place, vanishes into the horizon. 
We are pulled on journeys and flights and reminded that 
time and space go on beyond our perception, grasp, or 
comprehension. In this frightful beauty and simplicity are 


the potential for decentering, loss, and re-creation. 


Avevust 10, 1994 
La Unica, Sea of Cortez 
Baja, Mexico 


I have an Easterner’s fascination with the landscape 
of the American West. When I travel there I avoid the 
Interstates; I meander. I have my favorite places. To me 


the West begins somewhere after you pass Dallas. 


We come over the hills of Central Texas with the 
vast openness before us. The air is so startlingly clear as 
to be transparent all the way up to its blue ceiling. I must 
move my fingers through it to sense its presence. Layers 
of clouds so vivid and distinct they float in nothingness, 
merely there, unfiltered by haze, dust, the very definition 


of pure, pristine, clean. We have reached the West. 


June 7 


une 7, 991 
Cavroc Canyon State Par 
Texas 


In a large part of the West where I have traveled 
there is little water. Water is a great resource provided 


mostly below cost by government (good socialism?). Thus 
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in many places what green there is has come from human 
intervention; you can see what the human vision is for 
nature. If we were gods establishing nature, it would be 
orderly, easily harvested, organized systematically. We 
would select for some species and against others. 

In the East we try to shape nature, but it is so 
overwhelming in its greenery, so prolific, so fecund in its 
growth, we largely have to work with nature to get some 
desired ends or we must do vigilant battle to maintain 
against it our vision of what it ought to look like and 
behave like. We trim it, shape it, cut it, weed it, restrain 
it, contain it. In the West we plant and water and have 
only some vigilance against other interlopers also trying 


to gain access. 


Life is so tenacious, so persistent, so eager, it seeks 
out the furthest niches and makes its stand—a tree grows 
out of the intermediate layer on a cliff wall. Another tree 


lives on a ledge, its roots exposed, its branches searching 


outward for sunlight. Once begun, life on this planet is 
determined to go everywhere, to survive in the most 
unlikely places, and have leftover energy for reproduction, 
the optimistic declaration that not only do I exist, but 


that I intend to exist into the future beyond my own 


death. 


ou 
Canyonlands National Par’x 
Utah 


We stopped at the Living Desert State Park in New 
Mexico—an interesting, domesticated desert and 
progressive zoo. Here we humans recreate and maintain 
artificial ecosystems for educational and temporary 
display, relying heavily on our own technologies to keep 
the park functioning. Meanwhile the actual environments 
replicated here are being destroyed sometimes to produce 
the very energy and materials necessary to create and then 
maintain this place. While educational and interesting, 
the park is perhaps more a monument to human ingenuity 


and hubris than anything else—a well meaning expression 
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of the attitudes which have brought us to the ecological 


disaster which makes such parks necessary. 


+ 


June 16,199 


Villanveava State 
New Mexico 


Our campfire makes me think of the Native 
Americans who for centuries, millennia, lived here, passed 
through here. Then came to them rumors of others, in a 
generation or two the horrors of ending. A way of life 
blocked from its stage, robbed of its props, denied its 
context, and then lost. The suffering of that generation 
who remembered and now experienced the absence. The 
memories which some evenings around a campfire must 


have returned or ina dream before the daylight of reality. 


White Mountains 
Colorado 


India 


* 


I am addicted to travel in India, at least that is what 
many of my friends have told me. An Indian I met after 
he learned that I had traveled to India many times 
observed that I had been an Indian in a prior life. Much 
of what I know about human behavior, culture, and the 
United States, I learned through my encounters with India 
and the Indian peoples. 


Sometimes India is so large a mirror that you cannot 


get behind it to avoid your own candid reflection. 


January 27, 1998 
flying over the Atlantic Ocean, 
Amsterdam to New Yor City 


Appearance 

The bank we went to change money in Agra was 
dilapidated. In America banks are immaculate—they 
spend great sums of money making the buildings look 


good. At St. Andrews we are concerned that the campus 
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~ not look run-down; appearances are important to us. Here 
in India such concerns would seem silly. Why spend 
valuable resources making a bank look nice? Do 
appearances make the money safer? The profit greater? 


The bank more efficient? 


Avgust 8, 1990 
Agra, India 
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Masculinity 

Men here are not pushed by their culture into macho 
stances; they are soft in their projection. They display 
confidence and assurance; they know who they are, but 
it does not have the bravado, the aggressive “here I stand 
on my own” thrust of Western men. They are not rocks 
in the torrent defining self through firmness; they are part 
of the stream itself slowly wearing down all rocks. 

They seem unaware of the Western sense of the 


good, male body. They are masculine in that they exude 


mastery and control. But here a man is not less a man > 


because he sews clothes—even clothes for a woman. He | 


has no self-doubt that he is a man. 
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In the West a man is always doubtful. Maleness is 
something strived for daily, but never confidently reached, 
at least for long. Here men are confident; they show no 
fear in feminine behaviors of sewing, cooking, cleaning, 
or touching. These men take pleasure in each others 
company, delight in games together; they walk about arm 
in arm, holding hands, fingers entwined, touching as only 
lovers do in the West. These Indian men by their acts, 


their presences show us how manufactured by us is our 


own sense of the masculine. 


oe 


In a resort town in Colorado a boy, about eleven, 
on a bicycle bounds across the intersection, pulling his 
bike briefly airborne and then zooms across the street. 
This showing off of a competency, this almost unconscious 
bringing of attention to self, does not exist in India. There 
one does not separate oneself from others through 
attention gathering maneuvers; one does not show off 
extra competencies; one does not delight in oneself—this 
act would seem silly, unreasonable, unnecessary. In 


America, it is a boy becoming a man. 


July 17,1991 


Colorado 


Success 

Government sign: “Success not through strength but 
perseverance.” In America we seek success through a 
quick burst of strength (a home run in the last at-bat or a 
goal in the final seconds which wins the game). Here 
success comes from firm, continuous, patient, persevering, 
pressure—always maneuvering towards one goal, always 


seeking a slight advantage. Slowly wearing away those 
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in the way with the application of steady but unaggressive 
pressure. The successful in the window queue are not 
those who shove hard, but the quiet movers who remain 
in place and slowly move a hand, a foot, towards their 


advantage. 


Recycling 

The coffee on the train now comes in plastic cups 
which are marked “please deform after use,” thus 
rendering the cup unusable for further use. In India you 
have to teach people not to recycle! In the past when all 
containers were natural (food wrapped in leaves and 
newspaper) or organic (tea served in small clay cups), 
throwing away something after use was automatically 
recycling. The ever present cows, pigs, and goats devoured 
it, or it was reabsorbed through decomposition into — 
nature. Recycling in India happened without an 
educational campaign. Now a new technology has 
introduced plastic—the old behavior of tossing away 


becomes inappropriate—a crushed, deformed plastic cup 
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out of the train window is not harmlessly or productively 


absorbed. It remains. 


Janvary cl, 1992 
Train to Bombay, India 


The cow that pulls the lawn mower fertilizes the 
grass as it mows. When the cow finishes mowing it eats 
the clippings. Who is to say our gasoline driven mowers 


are better? 


Boredom 

I see in India little if any of what I would call 
boredom. At least no outward manifestations of boredom. 
Yet from our Western perspective much of what is done 
here is boring. If we had to sit in a confined space 
repeatedly performing already overly familiar tasks for 
long periods of time with no sense of a future departure, 


we would be bored. 


July 14, 1990 
Mandi, India 
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In our group meeting we were discussing boredom: 
whether Indians are bored? Whether we had seen any 
Indians who looked bored? Whether there was a word in 
Hindi for boredom? 

At the next meeting, one of the group members 
reported that she had asked some Indians she had met 
who had a good command of English if there was a Hindi 
word for boredom. After some effort they replied that 
the best synonym they could think of meant “being left 
out, not included.” The example they gave was when 
everyone is conversing and you are not included perhaps 
because they are speaking a language you do not 


understand. To them that was the equivalent of boredom. 


January 5, 1997 
Jaipur, India 


Perspective 

As I walked to town I saw close up the making of 
gravel by hand using hammers, chisels, and a piece of 
palm fond to hold in the chips. Men quarry the rock and 
work on the larger pieces, women on the smaller. Their 
last motion is of a long handled hammer whacked down 


with a practiced conservation of energy, a lack of interest, 
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a learned basic rhythm, repeated ceaselessly. I picked up 
a piece to place on my desk to give perspective to my 
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own work. 


Kovalum, India 


July 7, 1990 
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Hneounters with Religion 


I come from a family where religion is important. 
Two glorious heritages mingle in me: from my father’s 
side the abundant love and solid assuredness of the Dutch 
Reform Church and from my mother’s side the vibrant 
and celebratory energy of Polish Catholicism. Eventually 
we compromised by all becoming members of an actively 


alive Presbyterian Church. 


Here in Jerusalem religion is largely focused on the 
past. One feels that one has come upon specimens 
collected by some historical junkie, placed disorderly on 
shelves, and then forgotten. Jerusalem is like a 
Williamsburg for religions. 

The motions and costumes are authentic but the 
organic communal energies no longer provide vitality. 
One comes to Jerusalem for reassurance, penance, 
penitence. One comes as an individual on a pilgrimage 
to demonstrate personal faith through worship and ritual. 
One does not come to grapple with ethical issues, 


communal and worldly concerns. Thus there is much 
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religious activity, yet no insight, energy, drive to solve 
the obvious problems immediately present. One comes 
not to learn of others, but to connect to one’s own 
religious heritage. The religious activity is particularistic— 
it does not involve others and certainly not the other who 
is the infidel, the nonbeliever, the damned, the Satan 
inspired, the unfaithful, the not of the way. Jerusalem 


divides. It does not offer healing. 


The Church of the Holy Sepulcher: a glorious 
mishmash of architectural styles surrounds the officially 
recognized sites of the crucifixion and the resurrection. 
Its entrance door controlled by Muslims. The space within 
is divided mainly among the impoverished and marginal 
forms of Christianity. No great Christian civilization has 
imposed a uniform monumentality. 

An alien place to someone from the Protestant 
tradition or the airy cathedrals of Roman Catholicism. 
Dimly lit, cramped, cluttered, containing difficult to see 


darkened icons, huge candles often slanted off 
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perpendicular with unlit light bulbs dangling as ersatz 
flames. Priests in dark robes preside in various obscure 
nooks and crannies. 

What is going on here? A religion lost in ritual and 
disputes? Tourists and pilgrims mingle in the darkness. 
What teaching of Jesus is illustrated here in this storage 
shed of discarded relics, scaffolds of forgotten and 


abandoned repairs, graven images, and architectural 


chaos? 


oe 


[In Madras] we are staying on a street lined with 
Christian missions and churches. Seeing these buildings 
and the behavior of Christians associated with them, I 
am struck how Christianity is stuck within the confines 
of a very narrow cultural manifestation—a certain 
architecture, a certain ordering of the landscape, a certain 
way of behaving and dressing. Perhaps all religions 
eventually become encapsulated within a particular 
cultural expression which dictates customs, rituals, artistic 
expression and depictions, forms of worship, and daily 
behaviors. 

When Christianity spread across Europe, it had little 
success suppressing pagan behavior and ideas. Instead 
Christianity absorbed pagan shrines, holidays, and 
practices. Today Christians celebrate the winter solstice 
as the birth of Christ with pagan trees inside the house 
“worshipped” with ornaments and lights. On Easter (even 
a pagan name) the death and resurrection of Christ mixes 
with bunnies, colored eggs, and chocolate favors. Poor 
St. Valentine offers a thin cover for the Roman fertility 
festival of Lupercalia. English names for the days celebrate 
major pagan gods Sun, Moon, Woden, Thor, and Saturn. 


Now, however, this pagan European cultural 
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baggage has become set, its origins lost. In India at least 
on this street to be a Christian is ironically to reject all 
the local Indian “pagan” holidays, shrines, dress, and 


behavior and to take on the European ones. 


January 17, 1986 
Madras, India 


As told in the official history of the Holocaust, the 
founding of Israel is a continuation of the Holocaust 
drama and tragedy; it is a positive affirmation in response 
to the brutalizing horror of the death camps. [At the 
Holocaust Museum in Jerusalem] one sees the original 
overwhelming drive which created the state of Israel and 
then preserved and defended it. The survivors invented 
Israeli nationalism. 

Tragically, however, in their desire for a homeland, in 
their hope for a place to establish themselves not as a culture 
within another culture and therefore always on the 
defensive, but as the dominant culture feeding itself on the 
nutrients of its own soil, they became blind to the human 
cost the Palestinian peoples would pay in displacement, loss 


of place and culture. Many Israelis lost empathy for the 
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other in the rush to establish a place where they were not 
the other, where they could openly celebrate their 
Jewishness. In their nationalistic fervor as the chosen people 
in the land promised them they sometimes came to brutalize 
a people into dependence, subservience, and compliance 


and terrifying rebellion and hatred. 


days after the beginning of the “intafada” 
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The Fourth Intermediate Period 


A Feeding of Pelicans: the living of the air pursuing 
the living of the sea in a symbiotic sharing—each only a 
pause in a movement of the necessary materials of 
existence. An apparent ordering only momentarily visible 
of a constant flux. 

The lesson from the sea and air is unceasing and 
rapid change, the quickness of time. The lesson of the 
desert is the vastness of time, change through decades, 
centuries, millennia, epochs, ages. Neither lesson 
comforts. Nothing lasts, all expires, the quiet rain will 
eventually wear away the mountains. My own time is 
minute and small in the grand scale of things. The clock 


of my own life ticks loudly. 


August 7, 1994 
LA Bay, Sea of Cortez 


In a temple to Horus, one of the greatest Egyptian 
gods, I thought how lonely you must now be, Horus. For 


three thousand years, recognition, worship, attention, 
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awesome rituals, exuberant praise, glorious music, and 
then silence, burial by the shifting sands, a rare digging, 
chiseling, defacing. Finally a reopening, sand removal, 
repairs, but only talking in unfamiliar tongues. Persons 
looking, ordinary people with no awe in their voices, no 
respect, no priests. No offerings, no fearful propitiation, 
the altar empty, the holiness of the innermost sanctum 
regularly violated. How confused and puzzled you must 
be Horus, you among the greatest of gods. 

A sign at the entrance declares “No Food, Drink, 
Beverages Allowed Inside.” I wish I had smuggled in 
something for you, a cracker, an orange peel, a flower 
petal, anything to leave for you, Horus, here in your great 


loneliness, you who once gave legitimacy to pharaohs. 


I think of Shiva and Vishnu, the destroyer and 
preserver gods of Hinduism. Shiva, whose cosmic dance 
brings the world into existence, and who then destroys 


to create again. We unearth, reconstruct, restore, shore 


My favorite guidebook for Egypt identifies 
this statue of Horus as the Jabberwock 
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up, take apart and reassemble the past. What we have 
displayed and put back together itself suffers decay and 
destruction. King Tutankhamun’s three thousand five 
hundred year old flowers disintegrate in their cases in 
the Cairo Museum. 

In Egypt one senses the great rhythms of history: 
creation, order, brilliance, continuation, copying, disorder, 
destruction. Our own brilliant order, too, will collapse, 
probably from unsuspected and unforeseen forces already 
at work—forces that are organic to our present success. 
Tourists will gaze at the ruins of our capitols. 

When this order fades into the Fourth Intermediate 
Period catalogued by future historians as their addition 
to the standard chronology, King Tutankhamun’s 
treasures will most likely be lost or looted. What we have 
found and unearthed will disappear. We can only take 
care of our time, not all time. If we find everything and 


restore it, will we have anything to bequeath the future? 


November 20, 1987 


Luxor, ngypt 


Reading Shelley’s “Ozymandias” on the “two 


vast and trunkless legs of stone” of the fallen 


and wrecked colossus of Ramses II 
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Guides 
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I have become fascinated by the dialectic among 
guidebooks, their users, and the places described; how 
each shapes the other and how guides become sacred 


texts. 


When persons were buried in Egypt they included 
in the tomb necessities for the continuation of life as it 
was known. What would be in the tomb of a Western 
tourist? A carton of toilet paper, a case of bottled water, 


and a guidebook. 


January 2, 1990 
Cairo, agypt 


I think guidebooks are seductively and therefore 
dangerously useful. When a friend and I went into the 
ancient Egyptian temples of Luxor and Giza, we always 
carried three or four guidebooks. We often read them 
simultaneously and in tandem to give perspective and depth 


to what we were seeing or what we wanted to see. Without 


them we would have been poorer travelers. However, even 
good guidebooks require a healthy skepticism. 

We attempt to identify some cormorants. Through 
even our strongest binoculars they appear all black. 
However, no such commorant can be found in our bird 
book. We assume the book more correct than our vision. 
If it is not in the guidebook, it must mean we have not 
looked carefully or effectively enough. Reality must 
conform to the appearance drawn for us. The same for 
the unnamed and unidentified black birds which dart and 
zig-zag near the water; surely they must be in the book. 
The complicated and diverse world should conform to 


the perfect and authoritative order of the guidebook. 


July 15, 1992 
La Unica, Sea of Cortez 
Baia, Mexico 


In India often you can enter a restaurant where most — 
of the persons are tourists and where many of them have 
placed the standard survival guide on their table. Next 


door a restaurant of equal value has no tourists for it is 
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not mentioned in any guidebook. I have returned to hotels 
where service has deteriorated and attitudes changed 
because the standard guides provide such a steady stream 
of guests that old courtesies once necessary for reputation 
can safely be ignored without penalty. 

A single guidebook clutched in the hands of 
thousands upon thousands of tourists over a few years 
has remade the fishing village of Kovalum into a beach 


resort for mainly backpacking tourists. 


Walked down the beach—many changes since I was 
last here; more tourist development. It has become a 
gathering place for tourists, more apart from India than 
a part of India—a place to harvest not the sea for fish but 
the tourist for money. It reflects a Western fantasy more 
than an Indian reality. 

Today I saw two Europeans trudging down the 
beach at sunset, backpacks on their backs, day packs slung 
across their front. A survival guide clutched open in one 
of their hands is being religiously scrutinized and debated 
over. I suspect for them that what they are seeing has 
already been seen, already known, already lost. The 


guidebook itself is more real than the territory before 
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them. I fear that these two are traveling more in the 


guidebook than in India. 


* 
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Kovalam, India 


One of the rewards of repeatedly returning to the 
same places in India is that I have become what we in 
our culture would call a “regular customer” of several 
shopkeepers. Among my favorites are two merchants in 
Mysore, one who sells cloth and the other pure flower 
oil perfumes and incense. Over the years I have 
comfortably spent hours sitting in their stalls drinking 
tea, sharing stories, and eventually making purchases. I 
have met many of their male children and seen them grow 
up. We have exchanged gifts. I have introduced them to 
many of my students. Even after an absence of up to two 
years, I am immediately recognized and greeted warmly 
as if I had been gone but a week. From them I have learned 
a great deal about India, religion, family, work, and life. 
They have taught me how purchasing something is more 
than the exchange of money and goods between 


indifferent or guarded strangers. I hope I have helped 
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them better understand the United States and us Westerners. 

The stall of the perfume man is about three feet 
wide and five feet deep. It is located on one of the narrow 
lanes of the alive and colorful traditional market in 
Mysore. Inside the stall is a jumble bordering on disorder, 
To sample the perfume and incense one is invited to sit in 
the stall, drink tea, and converse. To complete a purchase 


one makes many trips, usually over several days. 


Sitting with two students in the stall of the perfume 
man attempting to make some purchases. Our arms and 
shirt sleeves are spotted with a sampler of flower oils. 
Two European women walk briskly by dressed in slightly 
soiled, tight shorts and halter tops. One holds a survival 
guide in her hand. They show in their dress and demeanor 
no recognition of the sensibilities and modesty of the 
culture they are in. Our perfume man ever vigilant for 
new customers calls to them in his familiar and friendly 
way: “some perfume, madam? Come, try.” They turn 
without stopping and curtly dismiss his overtures 
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comtemptuously saying: “we are not fools! 


January 17, 1997 
Mysore, India 
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I think therefore that a good guidebook should 
prepare one for travel and inform traveling. But to explain 
all that is another book! Perhaps my next project will be 
called Don’t Take This with You. 
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Civilization 


I would have already succumbed to some minor 
ailments without the easy repairs of modern medicine. 
When I travel overseas I wear the armor of vaccinations. 
Iam composing this book on a computer while my ancient 
and once faithful portable typewriter is stored, its ribbon 
long ago dried out. I do not notice the hot, muggy day 
outside, nor do I see it in this windowless room. Without 
the airplane, the train, the bus, the car, I would not have 
traveled as far or as often. The polluted air to the west of 
us makes the sunsets over the lake of our campus often 
spectacular. We become defined more and more by what 
we consume rather than by what we do or who we are 
related to. Travel helps us see loss and restrictions with 


our gains and liberation. 


Above Jaipur on Tiger Hill, you can hear the city 
below—not mechanical sounds, but the sounds of humans 
working, talking, using tools, slapping laundry clean. It 
is a mix of sounds from the human hive alive with its 


own noises. Ancient Rome must have sounded this way. 
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Our cities today are almost void of direct human sounds; 
our sounds are the hum and roar of machines, the rhythms 
of machines working, or reproduced and amplified 
sounds. We do not directly hear humans on hills above 


our cities. 


January 4, 1992 
Jaiour, India 


A week ago I was attuned to natural rhythms. I 
sensed I was part of the celestial motions. Now in New 
York City I am unaware. I briefly, accidentally, caught 
the fullish moon between two tall buildings, illuminating 
clouds, but casting no shadows and giving no light. The 
moon looks projected onto the screen of the backdrop 
sky, an artifact lit from earth, flat and unimportant. At 
La Unica on the Sea of Cortez, the moon at night lit our 
world. It reflected the sun’s power back to us from the 
other side of the earth. It made our candles feeble, 
dominated our scene, illuminated our sleep. The water 
near us responded to its presence with tidal fluxes. Here 


in New York City, one has to search for the moon. The 
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moon is absorbed rather than absorbing. 
Greenwich Village 


I have just returned to campus after eleven weeks 
of travel, mainly camping. Reluctant to put on the 
costume of a college professor, I am still in my camping 
clothes of sandals, shorts, and t-shirt. A few of the student 
leaders have returned. Pleased to see them after the long 
summer break I stop before Meck Dorm [where I am the 
Resident Director] and engage them in familiar and 
playful conversation. Sensing the need to urinate, I turn, 
walk a few steps, and pee in the bushes in front of the 


dorm. They are laughing at me when I return. 


August 1992 
St. Andrevs College 
Laurinburg, North Carolina 


From our base at La Unica on the Sea of Cortez we 
took a day long boat trip around the southern end of 
Angel de la Guarda, the long island which shelters the 
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bay and town of Bahia de los Angeles. After passing a 
small fishing encampment and skirting some small islands 
and a reef we come to a sheltered cove with brilliant white 
sand unlike anywhere else we have been on the Sea of 
Cortez. 

The -water-in:the cove is: a:clear:Caribbéan 
aquamarine. We find shells richly coated in mother-of- 
pearl. It is as if we have walked onto a fantasy beach 
depicted in a Western travel brochure. And we are alone. 

However, also on the beach lined up in a neat order 
are numerous shark carcasses. 

[4 days later] We met some of the thirty-one persons 
camping in a cove around from us at La Unica. They are 
here on a joint project between an American college and 
a Mexican university to record shark killings. 

In Japan, there is a great demand for shark fins. 
The wealth of Japan has brought a response even here in 
this most remote of areas. One feels the pull of the world 
markets. A taste for some nonessential, culturally defined 
delicacy impacts the Sea of Cortez. Persons living here 
sensitized to that which produces income respond to 
market demands thousands of miles away as they ripple 


through layers of merchants and retailers in a chain of 
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supply and demand beginning with the customer placing 
an order in a Japanese restaurant and ending with a ponga 
operated by a Mexican plying his skills in some obscure 
bay. The flow of money results in the slaughter of sharks 
to such an extent that some estimate there will be no 
sharks living in this part of the sea within one year. A 
taste for shark fin soup profoundly alters the ecological 


system of a vast and distant sea. 


July 15 and 19, 1992 
La Unica, Sea of Cortez 
Baja, Mexico 


The Aswan Dam permits year-round irrigation and 
therefore year-round cultivation. It produces a huge and 
constant supply of electricity. The dam also requires the 
increasing application of fertilizers to replace the natural 
nutrients from silt carried by the river but now trapped 
behind the dam. More and more of the electrical output 
is consumed producing fertilizer. The dam produced a 
rise in humidity with no drying periods and raised the 
water table to new and constant heights. The ancient 


temples now pull water up into their walls. Destroying 
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salts appear on the surface. The dam makes Egypt 
vulnerable to war. A few well placed bombs could release 
the stored water behind the dam and catastrophically 
flush away the entire nation. Thus the dam makes peace 
with one’s neighbors, especially Israel, more crucial and 


rational. 
Luxor, 2¢y pt 


At dinner in our restaurant overlooking the Nile 
tea was served in cups made in china decorated with a 
nineteenth century motif of an English scene. In sending 
letters from Egypt to the United States I addressed 
envelopes bought in South Carolina and made in Sweden 


with a pen manufactured under a French license in Korea. 


? 
Aswan, ag¢ypt 


Measuring 


I love to measure, mark, collect, and record things. 
I carry a small book in my truck and note down where I 
am and where I am going every time the odometer turns 
another 1,000 miles (I have traveled 148,000 miles in 
this truck so far since April 1991). Twice traveling across 
the United States I have recorded the strong odors I 
encountered to make a smell-o-gram of America. Once 
on a 10,000 mile journey to the tip of Baja Mexico and 
back to St. Andrews, I and my traveling companion 
stopped wherever we were at 300 mile intervals and took 
a picture of ourselves and Esmerelda our plastic duck. 
While at La Unica I always constructed a sun dial with a 
wind sock and dutifully recorded the weather 
(temperature, wind direction and strength, and moisture 
level) along with our fish catches and the menus of our 


meals. 


Between Laurinburg, NC and Los Angeles there 
are 283 traffic lights of which 111 or 39% were red 


when we encountered them and caused us to stop. 
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There is a traffic light every 15.6 miles and a red light 


every 39.8 miles. 


* 
June 15,1991 


Los Angeles 


2,400 miles: just beyond Newspaper Rock, 
Utah on Utah 211, June 11, 1992 
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4,200 miles: Mex 1 and road to Santa Rosalilita, 
July 18, 1992 


6,003 miles: Old Mex 1 outside Ensenada, 
July 30, 1992 
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8,100 miles: On Kansas 27 near Johnson City, 
August 15, 1992 


9,600 miles: On US 27 outside Morgantown, 
Tennessee, August 19, 1992 
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In our land explorations from our base at La Unica 
on the Sea of Cortez we gave names to our destinations. 
One of our favorites we call the Rock Beach. It is a small 
almost self contained cove surrounded by eroding cliffs 
which gently slope out to the sea. The entire beach here is 
composed of rocks, most of which are worn smooth and 
small. Instead of waves the sea rhythmically rises and falls 
across the rocks and makes a restful swooshing sound. The 
beach is a great place to explore, examine, and collect rocks, 
shells, driftwood, and other detritus. One reaches the beach 
through ravines whose sides contain fossils from ancient 
sea beds. The vista out to the sea is spectacular and often 
the stage for hundreds of Blue Footed Boobies diving 
explosively and in formation for fish. 

At the Rock Beach yesterday, I found two medium 
sized rocks we had collected last year and placed higher on 
that rugged shore away from the sea’s easy reach. There 
was a simple happiness in knowing that I had been here 
before and that evidence of my passage could be found. 
After examining and commenting on the rocks, I placed 
them back and added another. [On my last trip here in 
1996 I added yet another rock] 


August 7, 1994 
La Unica, Sea of Cortez 
Baja, California 
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Rock Beach 
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All measurements are ultimately arbitrary 
conventions. India as many other cultures has its own 
way of organizing numbers. ° 


One lakh equals one-hundred thousand. We write 
it 100,000; in India it is noted as 1,00,000. One crore 
equals 100 lakhs or to us ten million. We write it 
10,000,000; in India it is noted as 1,00,00,000. Thus 
21,704,121 to us is twenty-one million, seven hundred 
four thousand, one hundred and twenty-one. In India it 
is 2,17,04,121 or two crores, seventeen lakhs, four 
thousand, one hundred and twenty-one. 


January 1976 
India 


Watching TV I saw a scientist with a short length 
of flexible plastic tubing about as thick as a pencil. She 
was attempting to make visible the speed of light. 


In a nanosecond, light traveling in a vacuum covers 
11.8 inches. 


Avevst 11, 1986 
New Yor City 


53rd birthday, Shackleford Banks, 
North Carolina 


ae 


An artist friend of mine sometimes as part of her 
creations plays with words by combining and altering 
familiar phrases or by inventing new words to match 
pictures she has collected. Once she sent me a list of all 
the group plurals of animals such as the familiar pride of 
lions, pod of whales, and colony of ants or the more silly 
sounding grist of bees, watch of nightingales, or crash of 
rhinoceri. We often as part of the fun of friendship have 
played at creating new collective phrases for plural 


groupings. These are some of my favorites: 


a teasing of siblings 
a hair of shirts 

a pain of desires 

a fish of schools 


a muster of missing you 


Avgeust 1992 


Los Angeles 


et 


Signs 


Signs are interesting to read. The persons making 
the signs direct intended messages to selected audiences. 
However, signs are open to being read by other audiences, 
and sign creators may not speak correctly the language 
of the intended audience. Signs sometimes give insight 
into the values of the authors. Others when read slowly 
and mused over present playful ironies. Over the years 


of travel I have copied in my journal hundreds of signs. 


* * 


on a door of a restaurant called EAT HEALTHY, 
New York City: 


Closed by Order of the 
Commissioner of Health 


* * 


on a door to a restroom, campground in Big Bend 


National Park, Texas: 


Men Do Not Do Dishes in Sink 


* * 


Billboard, road in Texas: 


Used Cows Sold Here 


* * 


over a coffee booth at a carnival, New Delhi: 
Your Desire is Our Lust 


* * 
entrance to military headquarters, Red Fort, Old 


Delhi: 
Your Identity Please 


* * 


main entrance, Calcutta zoo: 


Pure Rhino Urine Sold Here 
Between Hours 10:00 to 11:00 am 
and 3:00 to 4:00 pm at Rs 1.75 

Per Bottle (Bottle To Be Supplied 
By Purchaser) 


ee 
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entrance to the stairs going to hotel, Shimla, India: 
No Tress-passing 


Except for Tourists 


menu recopied many times, Iceland Restaurant, 
Madurai, India: 


PEACHMEL BA 
CUSTER PUDDING 
BAMBAY TOSTE 
JAM BUN 
TUTTIFRITTY 


electric pole, North Litchfield Beach, South Carolina: 


One World Under God 
Unite and Save Our Country 


on a 


on a glass case with a plaster fig leaf inside mounted 
behind a full size cast of Michelangelo’s David, Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London: 


This fig leaf was hung on the cast of 
Michelangelo’s David on the occasion 
of visits by Royal Ladies. Originally 
used for visits by Queen Victoria, it 
was last used in the time of the late 
Queen Mary, a frequent visitor to the 
museum when she was Queen Mother 


pizza box, kitchen table, cabin, Virginia mountains: 


Unauthorized reproduction not 
permitted under law 
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My Body 


One of the most significant journeys we take involves 
little if any travel. Our bodies change without moving and 
largely without our intent or certainly our permission. 

We understand our bodies not alone but with and 
through others. 


Because we do not have mirrors here, we do not 
know how we look. More importantly we do not know 
how we look to others. We do not efficiently know how 
others see us—especially how they see our faces. We must 
depend on their direct comments. We do not automatically 
self police our appearance. 

On return to mirrors we lose that freedom. We 
become again conscious of how the others see, especially 
those others with whom we share ideas of how one should 
properly look. We know how we actually look to others. 

Mirrors are a more communal possession than an 


individual one. 


La Unica, Sea of Cortez 
Baja, Mexico 
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We carry memories with us as part of our bodies. 
Sometimes a particular smell brings a memory to 
consciousness. Cigarette smoke of a particular brand in 
an enclosed room reminds me of my first all night 
conversation on a ship taking me to Europe as an 
exchange student in 1959. A certain insecticide recalls 
my first entrance into the library of the University of 
Ghana at Legon in October of 1966. 


I nap in a corner room where ocean breezes cool 
and the nearby highway supplies noise. Trucks rasp and 
gasp through their gears. An ice cream cart repeatedly 
begins but never ends a simple tune. 

In my sleepfulness I recall a childhood music box 
played at my bed to lull me to sleep. I distinctly remember 


the special smell of its inside when opened. 
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My sister and I are exploring and sorting the context 


of a storage closet in Mother’s house in preparation for 
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her impending move. We discover our music box. We 
cautiously and with some trepidation left its lid. A smell 
unique and familiar unlocks the doors of memory flooding 
us with a pleasant warmth. We embrace and run to show 
Mother what we have found. We do not play it. No, not 
yet. 


Thanksgiving, 1997 
North Litchfield Beach 
South Carolina 


I live on a college campus whose main feature is a 
lake. Among the creatures who thrive in the lake are 
turtles. In the spring as the warming sun comes they are 
found lined up on logs stretched out fully combatting the 


chill of their winter’s hibernation. 


This summer within an environment that teased the 
body into fuller awareness and with a companion who 
modeled and encouraged that awareness, I bodied forth, 
became outwardly sensually as well as inwardly alive. I 
was a turtle out of a protective shell batheing in the 


liberating warmth of sunlight. Even now in a more 
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restrained environment, I have a difficult time pulling 
back into safety and propriety . . . and the memory, the 
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memory... 


October 26, 1992 
St. Andrevs College 
Laurinburg, North Carolina 


We all have a certain understanding about our 
bodies. Moments happen while traveling when we see 


something different and our understanding shifts. 


Thoughts on a tree I saw newly planted by my Aunt 
Elizabeth that grew under her care into a mature and 
luxurious shade tree. After her death the tree, succumbing 
to disease, was removed and vanished: 

I lived in this happy house from November 1951 to 
December 1953. I thought of childhood and how I saw 
the world then: To a child the world, the context, is static. 
I might move or change in that I grow and my friends do 
too. New persons might appear. But, the world I am 
growing into does not change. I enter it, become part of 


it, but it remains the same. 
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Leaving childhood is abandoning that illusion. It is 
realizing that parents age, trees grow and die, our 
landscape alters. The world itself is changing. Not only 
will I grow up to be as my parents, but my parents will 
become as my grandparents. One day too I will be the 
age of a grandparent—that can be frightening, 
disorienting. I must still adjust, but to something that 


itself is altering. 


Aveust 1991 


xP ~ = 
yexori, New Jersey 


My body, which is my admission ticket into the 
world, has an expiration date and already no longer 


allows entrance to some of the rides. 


July 20, 1989 


Big Sur, California 


Sometimes when I look at my flesh I am surprised 
to find it wrinkled, worn, loose. This flesh is not what I 


remember having worn most of my life. It is as if I have 
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reached in the closet for my favorite suit which I associate 
with so many good times only to find it shabby and out 


of style. 


Here on a slope overlooking an African plain, I see 


hundreds of Zebra, scattered, munching grass in the 

developing dusk. The temperature is in the 70’s even 

though we are only a degree or two below the equator. 
When the big rains come in a few months this area 


will become incredibly lush, attracting wildebeest in herds 
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of millions up out of the Seringheti, across the terrifying 
Mara River swollen with raging waters. 

On these same plains‘I have also seen herds of 
elephants truck across the landscape with great 
deliberation following an invisibly but chosen route to 
some desired place. On such plains, our human ancestors 
must have evolved from the ape-like creatures which once 
also roamed here. 

In the dimming light I imagine a band of those first 
humans walking purposely below. We possess the store of 
their thousands, millions of experiments, discoveries, 
insights, migrations. I pass some on as part of my profession. 

I too am but a moment in some greater migration. 
Much like a wildebeest, or an elephant, or an early human, 
I pursue my own ends within a larger group’s common 
motion. Iam a humanist who loves his species, blundering 
and foolish as it is. Sometimes I am conscious of our great 
migration on the plains of history. I sense both 
insignificance and relief, both fright and hope. I find 
meaning in the greater motion however feebly I 
understand it. I desire that what has been learned will 
not be lost. I hope that the optimistic expectation of the 


future will not be abandoned on the banks of some 
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terrifying river. My life as an individual has an end. I find 
a sense of future beyond the closing date in the parenthesis 
of my biography. My species will continue its journey. 
Sitting here overlooking this plain in the dying light 
of the closing of yet another day, how could one not but 
love this incredible planet our cosmic island and not wish 
it well. I feel a joyous interconnectedness with the earth, 
my home. When future humans finally travel into space, 
Iam sure that upon returning from long journeys to other 
worlds no matter how intriguing and beautiful they will 
come to places such as this and be comforted by a sense 


of belonging. 


January 8, 1988 
Oloololo Gate 
Masai Mara Par*, Kenya 


Nature is our comfort and our threat, our home 


and our grave, our composition and our decomposition. — 
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La Unica, Sea of Cortez 
Baja, Mexico 


Friends 


While I have had a poverty of lovers, I have had 
and continue to have a wealth of friends. In my journals 
I often explore the landscape of friendship. 


While reading an earlier draft of Traveling Notes, I 
remembered quite vividly driving to Charlotte one 
Saturday in the fall of 1963 with a Davidson classmate. 
We were seniors who had grown into close friends. 
Although we usually enjoyed between us a play of 
conversation which sometimes in our comfort we allowed 
to stray into seriousness, this afternoon with an opera 
playing on an almost too low volume we traveled a long 
time without speaking. Eventually Greg gently observed: 
“a friend is someone you can share silence with 
comfortably.” We laughed in unison and recognition and 


drove on to our destination with few additional words. 


March 29, 1998 
North Litchfield Beach 
South Carolina 
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Because I have a dislike of the old-fashioned, 
authoritarian doctor who speaks but does not listen, I 
have found a doctor who is a partner with me in the 
maintenance of my health. This dislike probably helped 
me latch on to the word “iatrogenic” which I read in an 
article on contemporary medicine. The word refers to a 
doctor induced illness. In attempting to diagnose or treat 
a perceived illness the procedure followed or the “cure” 
prescribed itself produces illness. Recent studies indicate 
significant numbers of deaths occur in patients taking 
prescribed medicines as instructed. 

I have mentioned this word occasionally in classes, 
especially when studying the politics of patient doctor 
relationships. I wrote the word on a vocabulary card and 
kept it on my desk. Through time the card vanished off 
my desk and the word through disuse disappeared from 
my memory. In India while traveling with a group of 
students, I lamented this loss to a former student and 
friend of mine who was traveling with me as my assistant 
on the tour. Without hesitation, Jason spoke the word: 


“iatrogenic.” 


Friendship is having a friend remember for you 


something you have spoken that you thought important 


enough to remember, but which you have forgotten. 


January 25, 1998 
Mumbai, India 


Having good friends makes being away and then 
returning better. 

What follows is the end of a letter to my good friends 
the Lofti (a married couple whose last name Loftus I 
have humorously pluralized so as to include them both; 
before they married we had traveled with students to 
Egypt but had never made it all the way to Aswan): 


“Oh, I miss my friends such as you two, and I will 
gladly rejoin our merry band at the college, but here on the 
terrace of the Old Cararact Hotel in Aswan on the frontier 
of the Ancient world as the sun sets and over the Nile and 
the breeze comes in dry and cool off the desert, my body 
rested and relaxed, my mind a dance with ideas and dreams, 


I am quite content just now to be away, far away.” 


November 25, 1987 


Asvan, Beypt 


} 
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_ Other persons have helped me better understand 
the gifts of friendship: 


In one of the final discussions of our class [on a 
study-tour of Egypt in January of 1990] in response to a 
question, I mentioned how I missed, wanted, enjoyed 
touch but that within the dynamics of travel among 
students as a teacher it was best left unexperienced or 
unsought. 

A former student, traveling as my helper, at the end 
of our meeting met me in the center of the room where I 
was conversing with a group of students. Without 
interrupting that good interaction he placed his hand and 
arm across my shoulder, pulled me warmly to his side, 
and patted my back. I reciprocated. He then withdrew. I 
continued with my conversation. It was an affirming act, 


a gift within a friendship. 


January <7, 1990 
Cairo, Zeyot 


Thinking of Ghana, twenty years ago. I had returned 


to do research which I largely accomplished at the African 


Studies Center and in the library at the University of 
Ghana at Legon. I was updating my dissertation research 
of seven years earlier. I remember the smells in the 
nonairconditioned and open library of the chemicals 
spread to combat mildew and insects. A smell more 
assuring than irritating. 

Where are those notes so carefully gathered, notated, 
and then stored? Unbeknownst to me at the time, here in 
Ghana, I had made a major life decision. I had decided 
to be more an intellectual and a teacher than an academic 
and a scholar. Seeing my companion bloom, I realized 
that for me a more important role was to be a mentor 
and a facilitator. Hereafter, I dropped all pretense and 
became a traveler and a recorder, a teacher at home and 
abroad, in class, in the dorm, overseas, wherever I was. I 
never again sought to be an African scholar. Thanks to a 


friend, I became who I am now. 
August 10, 1994 


La Unica, Sea of Cortez, 
Baja, Mexico 


Friendship is also a silly place where one can enjoy 
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a playful contentiousness. In friendship one can pursue 
inconsequential arguments for long periods, even years, 
“arguments” where being correct is less important than 
scoring points through an unexpected assertion of new 
evidence into a conversation on another subject. Good 
friends are often fools together. 

One of my favorite questions is the one given below. 
I once thought I knew the correct answer, but a friend 
who recently joined into this debate has cleverly brought 
doubts to my mind. Oh, reader what do you think? We 


still await ten years later an authoritative answer. 


Is midnight the end of one day or the beginning of 
the next? Or both? Is noon AM or is it PM? Or neither? 


January 2, 1988 
Nairobi, Kenya 


[Further clues: sign seen July 7, 1998, Washington 


Square Park, New York City:“Closed 12:00 AM to 
6:00 AM”] 
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Lessons 


One of the results of travel and journal keeping is 
that as I reflect on my experiences I discover “lessons.” 
These lessons are usually taught to me by others through 


their actions. 


One of the Many Lessons of My Parents for Living 
Well with Others: 

Take delight in the tasks at hand, in its parts and 
things, in its doing and completing (especially if done 
with and for others). Make the small, large; the little, 
important. Infuse all you do with meaning, invest your 


actions with your joy, spirit, and energy. 


One of Mother’s Many Lessons: 

Once when I visited Mother at the beach just before 
we were about to retire, she took me excitedly to the 
back steps of her porch. She had left a light on as she 
regularly did, and a spider had spun there a delicate and 
beautiful web. She said that the web was gone every 


morning when she went down for her newspaper. Every 
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night it built a new web. When I returned to St. Andrews, 


I wrote to her and thanked her for her lessons. 


My father died in July of 1983 of lung cancer 
induced by smoking. The college pastor and good friend, 
Bob Martin, in his own special, supportive, and sensitive 
way asked me as part of my grieving and healing to share 
my thoughts on my father’s death through a vesper’s 
reflection. The next two “lessons” come from that 


reflection. 


One of Dad’s Many Lessons: 

One of the rooms on the ground floor of my parents’ 
new house at the beach was my father’s workshop filled 
with his tools and small supplies. Among his last projects, 
he, Pop Pops, had built a doll house for Jenifer, one of 
his two granddaughters. 


For me after his death, it was the most difficult place 


to enter. Everything had been left as if he had just gone to 
lunch or to answer the phone or to speak with Mother. 
Standing in that room, I expected at any moment he 
would stride in, pick up his tools, and go back to work. 


Here one day while looking for a hammer, I found 
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hooked on the workbench wall a small piece of paper. At 
the top in Dad’s hand was written “planted” with a date 
sometime in May. Next, under the title “fertilize” was a 
list of dates at two week intervals. Some planting 
instructions evidentally had admonished the planter to 
fertilize every two weeks for the best results. Dad, 
although ill with cancer and its harsh treatments, was 
not intending to miss fulfilling his part of the bargain he 
made. The dates on the list went through December. Dad 
died the end of July. All the dates prior to his death had 
been dutifully crossed through. 

Let your biological end then find you unfinished, 
with uncompleted tasks, agenda still growing, with plants 
newly planted and requiring future attention. At your 
end, let the things of your life be found put down but not 


put away. 


One of the Lessons Taught to Me by Those Who Beg: 
On the Brindaven Express, 2nd Class Reserved 
Chair Car, from Bangalore to Madras with our whole 
group of eighteen closely seated three abreast facing each 
other: a ragged, dirty boy (man?) riding the train for free 


and seeking coins swept the floor under our feet. After 
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finishing this unwanted, unrequested, and unnecessary 
task, he tapped our legs from his squatting position and 
begged irritatingly for money. Sometimes we gave these 
beggers coins, but because this sweeper had annoyed us 
with his persistence, we gave him nothing. He did not 
seem particularly destitute; he was to us merely a nuisance. 

He finally left us alone. The dinner we had ordered 
arrived on metal trays. We hungrily devoured our rice 
and vegetable curries. When we were through the porter 
collected the trays and piled them in the corner of our 
car. We conversed playfully among ourselves. Then one 
by one we began to notice that the erstwhile sweeper and 
unsuccessful beggar was going through the leftovers in 
our abandoned trays. He too was having his evening meal. 

Days later at one of our regular 6:00 p.m. class 
meetings someone raised the topic of beggars. “How 
should we respond to beggars?” 

This is how I responded: I think that if there is a 
judgment day, it will be those entrapped in poverty such 
as the sweeper/beggar encountered on the train who will 
sit with the scales before the gate to interrogate us, to 
hold us accountable not so much for what we did or did 


not do on that train (although I am sure he will inquire 
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about that, too), but to hold us accountable for what we 
did or did not do with all our talents, our potential, and 
our possessions. Their simple questions might sound like 
this: 

“What did you do with the huge amount of space, 
time, and energy given to you to perform your life? How 
did you utilize what chance denied us?” 


What will I answer? To me that is the beggar’s lesson. 


The Porter’s Lesson: 

In Shimla, the summer capital of British India, I saw 
a man with a full size refrigerator strapped to his back 
appear out of a narrow stairwell, walk a short distance 
on the lower bazaar road, then descend a narrow set of 
steep stairs. The main “beasts of burden” here are human 
males carrying heavy loads. I saw three men strapped 
together in stride with a fivty-five gallon drum filled with 
what looked like tar. Behind them came another trio. I 
saw single men, one carrying four, ten-foot two-by-eights, 
one two propane cannisters, another several long poles, 
others a bookcase, a packing crate, a large metal box, 
and a bedframe. They all walked slowly, deliberately, bent 


forward. My own burdens are so light! 
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Time Tube 


In January and February of 1976 I traveled in India 
with David Bunn, a former student at St. Andrews who 
eventually became a superior teacher and an exceptionally 
inventive artist. We meticulously (perhaps obsessively) 
recorded our journey on film, on tape, and in journals. 
Upon return we struggled to birth our gathered materials 
as a book we hoped to call India Album. We never 
succeeded in convincing any publisher of its merits, nor 
did we ever complete that project. Our efforts, however, 
profoundly shaped the way I see, understand, and live. 
Even now it provides happy nourishment. “Time Tube,” 
which follows, was drawn from our journals and began 


as one of the essays I wrote for India Album. 


Tell me, in all honesty just between us, when you 
fly long distances on large commercial airliners, do you 
really believe that you are hurtling through the air at 
nearly 600 miles per hour, at a height of almost six miles, 
unsupported except by an engineer’s trick played with 
the laws of nature, large blowers, and a sneakily shaped 


wing? I never do. 
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Oh, rationally I comprehend that I am flying. But 
long ago I admitted to myself that I was less than (or is it 
more than?) a rational creature. The sounds of the 
captain’s distant, bland, and mechanical assurances are 
not enough to convince me. Flying is merely a necessary, 
but insufficient explanation for what is happening. 

In my imagination and out of my experience, I am 
convinced a plane is better called a Time Tube. I think of 
a Time Tube as a device you enter, usually in your own 
country, which transports you at a loss to some place 
elsewhere. 

Let me explain. At home we live invisibly connected 
to a particular place. The rhythms of our body, its feeding, 
sleeping, and prowling are unknown to us, synchronized 
to a peculiar latitude and longitude. We play and act upon 
a web of culture hidden from us by familiarity. 

When we enter the Time Tube, we check our luggage 
and carry on board with us a few amenities, valuables, 
and pastimes as well as our personal rhythms and the 
expectations of our culture. On board, in flight, behind 
sealed doors, all seems somewhat normal. A great effort 
is made to keep everything very routine and totally 


ordinary, average, neutral, and inoffensive. But quietly 
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and slowly the Time Tube is at work removing us from 
our web of familiarity. Over several hours the unsensed 
but expected supports which’ sustain the reasonableness 
of our identity are eroded away. The Time Tube effectively 
functions to strip away our context. | 

I believe the dangers of riding the Time Tube far 
exceed the dangers of mere flying. On a plane we are 
nearly as safe as in our own home, and certainly more so 
than in a car moving at one twelfth the speed. The dangers 
of flying are rare and obvious, with possible irritations 
such as late flights, bad weather, missed connections, or 
lost luggage. The hazards of riding a Time Tube are far 
more subtle and universal. Here we are not talking about 
the rather low risk of bodily harm, but the greater 
probability of putting into jeopardy our psyches and our 
identities. A Time Tube produces not so much momentary 
discomfort in us, but external challenges to our 
expectations of normalcy, our rituals for proper 
interactions, our measures of right and wrong, and our 
sense of appropriateness and belonging. 

Beyond the doors of a Time Tube, especially when 
the final step is into the “third world”, our first encounter 


is often surprisingly with ourselves, now out of place and 


in YP a 
out of rhythm. Somehow we, the innocent riders, have 
become foreigners among persons foreign to us. 

I believe that the hazards of riding a Time Tube are 
sufficient for there to be required a warning on all tickets, 
on all in-flight publications, and with every on-board 
safety announcement. For if we are not forewarned, we 
may stumble upon some awful but simple truth about 
ourselves and attempt to deny its credence. We might 
continue our travel either in anger, amusement, confusion, 
or fear, wrapped up tightly in a tourist cocoon spun out 
of the threads of our own culture. We will long to get 
back home “where we belong” and “where they do things 
right.” 

The truth we can discover upon delivery outside 
the safety of the Time Tube is simply that all of us humans 
are creatures whose primary habitat is a culture, and it is 
in that peculiar culture we acquire a meaning to pursue 
as our identity. When truly grasped, and not deflected, it 
is an awesome discovery. It means we have learned that 
we live contained within a culture box which we cannot 
escape in sanity and that all of the ideas and actions we 
hold as essential, correct, important, crucial, serious, and 


true are somewhere on this planet taken by the inhabitants 
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of some other culture box to be silly, crazy, stupid, 
irrational, or absurd. Worst of all we realize that we have 
no place to stand on solidly and assess that they are not 
correct. 

At birth we had the potential to become a member 
of any society and live within any culture box. 
Socialization was the painful and scary process of entrance 
into our culture box. My image of socialization is of a 
long, invisible, cramped passage in which we are kept 
crawling first through the physical confinement of sheer 
parental strength and then through the psychic 
manipulation of the others we seek so eagerly to join. At 
the end of the passage we emerge into a seemingly vast 
chamber where we stand up and move about. We live 
contained within this box of culture, yet we sense we are 
free of constraints. We have no desire to escape. We have 
lost memory of passage, and no longer bump awkwardly 
into its outer walls. 

A Time Tube transports us back into the narrow 
passages of socialization, and reminds us of the disquiet 
and disturbances of childhood where we internalized the 
expected behavior of others and exchanged our 


uniqueness for the privileges of membership. The ride on 
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the Time Tube makes visible the walls of our box and 
gives us a harsh glimpse of the void and madness that lie 
so closely beyond our artificially created worlds. 

No one can survive long term where a Time Tube 
releases them. As adults requiring sanity we must flee. 
Some of us will make a mad dash back, clinging even 
more fully to expected ways. Some of us will bring change 
with us in our return. We will be less jingoistic, more 
tolerant, and whimsical. We may find we have grown 
too large to ever live comfortably again in a single culture 
box. We may acquire a broader sense of membership and 
a larger sense of responsibility. At least that is the hope 
and challenge of a Time Tube ride. 

Whatever, I have never been lucky merely to fly to 


India; it seems my ticket is always for the Time Tube. 
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Arrivals and Endings 


Completing this book has sent me back into my 
journals. I have spent days and nights reading what 
the person I once was recorded and thought. I have 
learned a great deal about myself. I have seen my 
handwriting go from rounded to pointed and slanted, 
from neat and orderly to more of a scrawl. I have 
watched an experience grow through time into an 
insight. I have found surprising consistency around 
some early core values and beliefs. I have a history 


which challenges and sustains me. 


I have returned to that state where I am pleased 
and happy, relaxed and centered. The inner fountain 
supplied by my past is running and soothing waters 
from my own history bathe my psyche and smooth 
the edges of a school year past. I am once again open 
to delighting in the ordinary and to finding pleasure 
in what tasks Iam about. Sometimes one must pause, 
somehow block the static noise, simplify to basics, and 


permit the sheer joy of being alive on this glorious 


i 


planet to overwhelm one. 


July 17,2992 
Campa Geco, Sea of Cortez 
Baia Mexico 


Satisfied? No, never that. But not dissatisfied! 


August 10, 1994 
La Unica, Sea of Cortez 
Baia Mexico 


I always buy for myself an extra ticket for entrance 
to the Taj Mahal which I do not intend to use but which 
I bring home with me. It is a promise to myself that I will 


continue to travel, that I will return, that I will make 


more notes in that extra copy book I also purchase. 


January 8, 1997 
Agra, India 
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Stopped at a stationery store for a copy book—got 
an unlined one similar to this about-to-expire journal. I. 
want to find all of my journals, organize them, label them, 
put them in one of those locked, old-fashion display cases. 

What will become of these “treasures” when I die? 
I remember some friends who had a family album from 
near the turn of the century. None of the pictures were 
labeled with names, no relations among them were noted. 
It was strange staring at this collection of now dead 
persons whose lives were over and no memory retrieved 
from this carefully mounted, pridefully organized album. 
Once a treasured family possession, now something 
disturbing in its silence. All the information necessary to 
provide meaning and individuality vanished with those 
in the pictures. I think of my mother’s generation of 
immigrants’ children who are the dying link between the 
old culture left behind and the newly embraced one—a 
rich complexity passing away in their deaths. I fear their 
unwritten, unspoken stories and journeys will be lost. 

So to these journals so precious and interesting to 
me—in which I grapple with what I see and record what 
I think with greater and greater accuracy and less and 


less censorship. Fascinating reading for me, perhaps a 
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curiosity for those who knew me, and then what?—some 
leftover artifact from a prior time—at some point 
discarded, forgotten, put-away, destroyed or neglected. 
Or worse, laughed over—the intimacies of an unknown, 
some silly stuff from an olden time. Who will ever read 


these but me? What will become of these traveling notes? 


While a journal is a private personal record, I suspect 


deep down we always hope someone else will read it. 
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